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Desiderius Erasmus, Concerning the Aim and Method of 
Education. By William Harrison Woodward, Professor of 
Education in University of Liverpool. Cambridge : The Uni- 
versity Press, 1904. Pp. 262. 

To inquirers into the origins of modern culture, and to students 
of the history of education generally, this book will prove in- 
valuable. Professor Woodward has already made students of 
education his debtors, by his learned and lucid study of the in- 
fluence and work of Vittorino da Feltre and his associates in the 
Renaissance of European culture. This study of the life work 
of Erasmus as an educator is characterized by the same thorough- 
ness, lucidity, and sympathy that made his earlier study so attrac- 
tive and interesting. 

Erasmus as sketched here is not an altogether attractive 
personality. "As all his biographers have admitted, the cor- 
respondence of Erasmus with his ally who had the ear of the 
lady — who yielded not very adequately to persuasion — leaves an 
unpleasant savor. Irritable self-conceit, shameless importunity, 
perfect indifference to the person importuned, are all in evidence ; 
it is hard to banish a sense of contempt for a scholar who could 
play so sordid a part." And the self-centered, self-sufficing 
nature of the man is seen in his irresponsiveness to beautiful 
surroundings, whether of nature or of art. 

Yet much can be forgiven one who holds that "The father who 
neglects the training of his son is guilty of offence against the 
fatherland" ; "Children are born for the state and for God" ; "not 
zvhere, but how nobly we spend our lives." And another saying of 
his was, "When I have money, I will first buy Greek books, and 
then clothes." How curiously modern all this sounds ! And indeed, 
this whole book of Professor Woodward's prompts the thought 
which Compayre formulates : "The theory (i. e., of education) we 
must look for in the works of Erasmus, Rabelais, and Montaigne, 
of whom it may be said, that before pretending to surpass them, 
even at this day, we should rather .attempt to overtake them, and 
to equal them in the most of their pedagogical precepts." Let me 
enumerate some of these "modern notions" of Erasmus. He 
held that the first step to be taken in educational reform was to 
obtain a new type of teacher ; he asserted strenuously that before 
any reform in national education is possible we must have a 
better public opinion ; the school cannot make opinion but opinion 
can make the school. Again, he advocated that the study of Latin 
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should be conducted on the principle that it is a "living" 
language, in other words that a foreign language should be 
taught on just those lines now approved by our latest reformers. 
His ideas on the moral training of the young are precisely those 
of our most modern educators. He warns the master against 
turning moral teaching into teaching about morals, and bases his 
whole system of moral training upon personal religion, home 
example, and intercourse ; the value of the law of interest in edu- 
cation he fully appreciates; liberal note-taking he very rightly 
condemns; while the use and abuse of grammar teaching in the 
language exercises he clearly formulates. Science teaching he, 
like not a few modern humanists, appreciates only as a means 
of pointing a moral, or perhaps, adorning a tale. 

Lastly, must a word be said in appreciation of the attitude of 
Erasmus towards the school discipline of his time. At a period 
when the normal attitude of not only teacher, but parent also, 
toward the child was one of uncouth tyranny and unsympathetic 
treatment, it required not only knowledge, but courage also to 
advocate kindness, sympathy, and love in the treatment and in- 
struction of children. When corporal punishment was universal 
it required courage to declare that "the boy who is not influenced 
by the fear of God, by regard for his parents, by shame, by 
conscience, is not likely to be molded aright by mere physical 
pain." 

Lastly, what shall be said of the life-work and general attitude 
of these early humanist writers towards education and life, except 
to express our indebtedness to them? Whether we be realists 
or humanists (and shall I say, realistic humanists), our debt to 
the men who rekindled the torch of culture in Europe and kept 
it burning amid a gloom of ignorance and intolerance is in- 
calculable; and to such students as the writer of this book our 
debt is not small for placing before us, in all their native imper- 
fection, these leaders of light and molders of thought. 

R. E. Hughes. 

Newport, England. 

Hobbes. By Sir Leslie Stephen. In the English Men of Letters 
Series. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1904. Pp. 243. 

Professor Maitland tells us that Sir Leslie Stephen was en- 
gaged upon this book during the last months of his life. It 
makes a very bright conclusion to a varied list of works of 
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